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differences matter little becomes transformed very easily into the 
conviction that differences matter nothing at all, — a position 
which renders futile all judgments of value whatever. 

A similar objection holds good against the author's identification 
of the atonement with the incarnation, and his apparent attempt to 
make it the leading principle of all other doctrines of theology. 
No doubt he is quite justified in insisting upon that inner unity of 
connection which makes it possible to find all the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity implicated in any one of them. Each is the 
limited and approximate expression of the single but many-sided 
concrete fact of a religious life after the manner of Christ. But 
the unity and individuality of the fact described does not imply the 
identification of the ways and aspects from which it may be re- 
garded. Hence it seems quite illegitimate to identify the atonement 
with the incarnation ; nothing is gained by such a process, and a 
somewhat useful and important distinction is lost, — the distinction, 
namely, between the union of man's spirit with God's on the one 
side, and the union of matter and spirit on the other. 

However, most of these objections the author might have obvi- 
ated had he in this most opportune volume been less eager to win 
an immediate assent to his doctrine and more careful to secure its 
truth. He would thereby have performed a much needed service 
for the church. For if, as the author says, "the weakness of the 
church is the poverty of its popular theology," there is little doubt 
that the weakness of its theology is the poverty of its popular 
metaphysics. 

J. B. Baillie. 

St. Andrews University, Scotland. 

The Philosophical Theory of the State. By Bernard 
Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & Co., 1899. Pp. xi., 334. 

"The present work," says Mr. Bosanquet, "is an attempt to ex- 
press what I take to be the fundamental ideas of a true social 
philosophy. I have criticized and interpreted the doctrines of 
certain well-known thinkers only with the view; of setting these 
ideas in the clearest light. This is the whole purpose of the book ; 
and I have intentionally abstained from practical applications, ex- 
cept by way of illustration." These "fundamental ideas," as our 
author himself is careful to warn us, are by no means unfamiliar 
to the student of Hegel and Green, but their presentation by Mr. 
Bosanquet is always fresh and stimulating, and he has often sue- 
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ceeded in throwing valuable side-lights upon the common doctrine. 
Nothing better than Mr. Bosanquet's account of the "real will" 
could be prescribed for those to whom the Idealist's "true self" is 
apt to appear a somewhat shadowy abstraction with but little rela- 
tion to man's actual life and character. Equally forcible is our 
author's account of social institutions as facts of mind, while his 
comparison of the functions of the State in respect of Society 
with those of a secondary automatism in respect of the individual 
mind is full of suggestiveness. Now and then I have found myself 
re-reading a sentence more than once before any very definite 
sense arose of whither it was moving. But after all this is not a 
very serious cause for complaint when, as here, the meaning is 
nearly always worth a little trouble in getting at it. 

After a couple of preliminary chapters in which Social Philos- 
ophy is defined and distinguished from Sociological Science, our 
author gets started on his subject, taking as his text the "paradox 
of self-government." The idea of self-government contains "the 
true ground and nature of political obligation." Both in ancient 
and modern times the "thought and feeling of mature communi- 
ties" has clung to this conception, and the same principles can be 
shown to lie "at the root of the common life of every state or com- 
munity which has held together effectively enough to be treated 
as in any sense a political whole." Nevertheless the idea of self- 
government is one which cannot be reconciled with current views 
of the nature of the individual and of society which recognize 
only "the natural separateness of the human unit." The impossi- 
bility of founding a genuine theory of political obligation without 
a deeper insight into the nature of the individual and society is 
enforced by a criticism of the views of Bentham, J. S. Mill, and 
Herbert Spencer. As resting upon the view of man's nature which 
first impresses itself upon the modern man in the street, their the- 
ories are described as "theories of the first look." An examination 
of Rousseau's theory of the "general will" brings us within sight of 
the solution of our paradox. Self-government, whether ethical or 
political,mustbeunderstoodas government by the "real will" which 
emerges as the result of criticism which reveals the incomplete and 
contradictory nature of the will as present to the individual's con- 
sciousness. The whole of Mr. Bosanquet's exposition of this con- 
ception and its application to political philosophy is full of interest. 
A special chapter of "psychological illustration" is devoted to the 
working out of the analogy between "the organized structure of 
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minds and the organized structure of society," and to the elucida- 
tion of the thesis that minds and society with its various institu- 
tions are "really the same fabric regarded from different points of 
view." Indeed, so high are the hopes that have been raised, that 
it is with a feeling of considerable disappointment the reader 
comes upon a couple of chapters devoted to the exposition of the 
views of Kant, Fichte and more especially Hegel, with but little 
in the way of criticism or even interpretation. It is as if we had 
thought we were fairly out to sea for a voyage of our own, and 
found ourselves instead following the familiar banks of a river. 
We could well have spared these two chapters for a few pages of 
Mr. Bosanquet's own freer handling of the questions at issue, 
with closer reference to our own social life. 

We reach more open water again in Mr. Bosanquet's defence of 
the actual State as a realization of freedom against the criticisms 
of Green. The question at issue is, of course, only one of empha- 
sis, of less importance for theory than for the determination of 
one's practical attitude towards the State. Mr. Bosanquet fully 
admits the necessary imperfections of every actual State; while 
Green, even in his most adverse passage recognizes the reality of 
the work of liberation which the State performs for the individual. 
It is doubtless true that owing to "defective social experience" it 
has too often been assumed by members of the literary class that 
there can be little in common with their own life, and little worth 
living for, in the lives of those who differ widely from themselves 
in social circumstances. Mr. Bosanquet's respect for the de facto 
organization of Society is made plainer in the rule which he sug- 
gests for the practical application of the principle that State action 
must be limited to the hindrance of hindrances to the best life. In 
performing this negative function the State must indeed commit 
positive acts, but "we ought, as a rule, when we propose action 
involving compulsion, to be able to show a definite tendency to 
growth, or a definite reserve of capacity, which is frustrated by a 
known impediment, the removal of which is a small matter com- 
pared to the capacities to be set free," (p. 192). If, as appears to 
be the case, we are required to have direct evidence of the ten- 
dencies and capacities in question, this rule appears to me too 
stringent and to overlook the large extent to which tendencies and 
capacities may be unable to make even their existence manifest if 
left to shift for themselves. 

James Gibson. 

University College of North Wales. 
Vol. X.— No. 3 27 



